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JANUARY MEETING, 1918. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday the 10th in- 
stant, at three o'clock, p. m. ; the second Vice-President, 
Mr. Warren, in the absence of the President, in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved; 
and the Corresponding Secretary, in the absence of the Libra- 
rian, reported the list of donors to the Library since the last 
meeting. 
The Cabinet-Keeper reported the following gifts: 

From Mrs. Albert Thorndike, daguerreotypes of William Chau- 
venet (1820-1870), Wolcott Gibbs (1822-1908), James Melville 
Gilliss (1811-1865), Joseph Stillman Hubbard (1823-1863) — with a 
lantern-slide copy — Benjamin Peirce (1 809-1 880), Sears Cook 
Walker (1805-1853), Joseph Winlock (1826-1875), and a group of 
Alonzo Tyler Mosman, Michael Tuomey (1808-1857), and Charles 
Frederick Winslow (1811-1877), all scientific friends of the late 
Benjamin Apthorp Gould, father of Mrs. Thorndike. 

From Daniel Berkeley Updike, an engraved view of Camp 
Devens, by Rudolph Ruzicka, 191 7. 

From Leon M. Abbott, the badge of St. Bernard's Commandery, 
Knights Templar. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the death of Pasquale 
Villari, an Honorary Member of the Society. 

The Editor reported the folllowing accessions of mss. 

By gift: From Mrs. Ellis B. Usher, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
papers of Cotton and Samuel Partridge. (See Proceedings, xlviii. 2.) 

From W. C. Ford, a transcript of the Records of the Virginia 
Court, 1622-1626, from the original ms. in the Library of Congress. 
These Records are being printed in the Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, beginning in volume xix. 113, as "Minutes of the 
Council and General Court," but portions are omitted in publication, 
and in many entries the readings are quite different. The transcript 
used in publication was prepared in part by the late Lothrop Withing- 
ton; that now given to this Society was by Miss Minnie V. Stinson 
(Mrs. Randolph Dickins), to whose care and expert reading the 
accuracy of the Records of the Virginia Company of London is due. 
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By purchase: A log book of a voyage of the ship Lady Clarke, 
James Charles Welsh, commander, from London to Norfolk, Virginia, 
the West Indies, and return, January, 1828- January, 1829. 

A ms. volume of 242 pages, compiled by Israel Warren, of Plym- 
outh, in 1792, containing accurate copies "of many documents of 
historic value and much rarity, appertaining to the formation and 
establishment of the state government of Massachusetts.' ' This 
volume formerly belonged to Charles Deane, and was sold in his 
library in March, 1898 — lot 2283 — the description being drawn 
from the sales catalogue. The Society obtains it from a sale in 
Philadelphia. The previous history of the MS. is noted on the fore 
leaves by Mr. Deane and an unknown writer. Mr. Deane bought 
it of William H. Piper and Company, 133 Washington Street, in 
1864, who probably obtained it at some auction. Mr. Deane had it 
bound by Arthur K. Roberts in half roan. The unidentified entry 
was of earlier origin and reads: "This copy comes to the present 
owner from Miss P. Warren Dighton, granddaughter of Mercy 
Warren, historian.' ' x 

A series of interleaved almanacs with manuscript notes by Joseph 
Henfield of Salem; Ames, 1 762-1 768; Essex Almanack, 1769; 
Russell, 1780-1782; Weston, 1783; Bickerstaff, 1784, 1787; Low, 
1786, 1788-1790, 1792-1809 — in all thirty-five. 

Mr. Warren read the following paper: 

Since our last meeting the Society has lost two of its honored 
members, Prof. Leverett Wilson Spring and Col. Arnold A. 
Rand, and today comes the sad news of the death of Col. 
Thomas L. Livermore, who was to have paid a tribute to Colonel 
Rand at this meeting. I do not recall the time when three 
vacancies existed at once in the Society. 

I cannot speak of Professor Spring from personal acquaint- 
ance and must leave to others the sad duty of a tribute to his 
scholarship and distinguished career. He was admitted to this 
Society in February, 1897, and has been a frequent attendant 
at our meetings, contributing to their interest at four different 
meetings. 2 Of Colonel Rand I can speak from a long and 
intimate acquaintance, and while I shall leave to Major 
Higginson to speak more especially of his military career and 
public service, I desire to say a few words appreciative of his 

1 There is some error in this account, as no Israel Warren, or Miss P. Warren 
of Dighton was of the James Warren connection. 

2 2 Proceedings, xrv. 2, xlvh. 57, xldc. 96, l. 422. 
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high character as a man, a citizen, and a friend. Colonel 
Rand, when I first knew him in 1872, was residing in Dedham 
and was studying law in the office of his father, the eminent 
conveyancer Edward S. Rand, in Boston. Soon after this 
he entered upon the practice of the law, devoting himself entirely 
to the department of conveyancing and real estate. Later he 
became a partner in the legal firm of Rand, Vinton and Wake- 
field, leaving the management of the Massachusetts Title Insur- 
ance Company which he had held for ten years. In 1898 he 
became Vice-President and General Counsel as well as Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, and to the duties of those positions 
he faithfully and ably devoted the remainder of his life. 

He served through the Civil War in the Cavalry force and 
rendered arduous and distinguished service, and was in com- 
mand at the end of the war of the Fourth Massachusetts 
Cavalry. But I wish to recall him as an active enterprising 
reliable business man and in private as a most attractive 
and interesting friend and companion. Always enthusiastic, 
conscientiously devoted to whatever he had in hand, he became 
a power in this community and one whose counsel could 
always be relied upon as that of a man of sound judgment 
and of upright character and motive. His ever-present cheer- 
fulness of disposition, his alertness of mind, his quick sympathy, 
and his genial hearty manner gained him hosts of friends and 
endeared him to all who knew him. To the Loyal Legion, of 
which he was a member so many years and for a long time 
Commander, his services were of the greatest value. He had not 
the advantage of a college education, but was a great reader 
and student of historical matters, and although not a historian 
he was an indefatigable collector of books on military matters 
and added innumerable works of value in that line to the 
large and rare collection of the Loyal Legion in the Cadet 
Armory. 

The same patriotic motives that carried him into the war 
were with him in civil life, and though he never took part 
in active political movements he was keenly alive to all efforts 
to purify and dignify political life. His career was that of an 
earnest, industrious, and upright citizen, and his loss will be 
deeply felt in this community. He was elected a member of 
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this Society in 1906, but he rarely attended the meetings, and 
his public service to the Society consisted of a reception to 
members of the Society at the library of the Loyal Legion and 
luncheon at the Algonquin Club, at the October Meeting in 
1 9 10, and the communication of a Memoir of Judge John 
Lothrop in 191 1. 1 

Major Higginson then read as follows: 

Col. Arnold Augustus Rand was born in Boston, March 25, 
1837, and died December 23, 1917, at his home in Brookline. 
He was educated in Boston and later in Switzerland, was a 
clerk with Messrs. William B. Reynolds and Company, a ship- 
ping firm, and later held an important position with Messrs. 
Blake Brothers and Company. 

In the winter of 186 1 he was commissioned Second Lieutenant 
in the First Regiment, Massachusetts Cavalry, served with 
that regiment in South Carolina, and subsequently on the 
staff of General Rufus Saxton at Port Royal. In December, 

1863, he was commissioned Lieutenant Colonel in the Fourth 
Massachusetts Cavalry and became its Colonel January 22, 

1864, serving with that regiment until February 3, 1865, when 
he resigned. 

Governor Andrew said of him that he was the equal of the 
best administrative officer who went from Massachusetts. 

After the war he took charge of some mining interests in 
Southern California, and coming back to Boston in 1872 
studied law and was admitted to the Suffolk bar. 

His father, Edward S. Rand, was for many years a leading 
conveyancer here, was highly esteemed as such, and as a good 
citizen, and naturally drew his son to his work. On Mr. 
Edward S. Rand's sudden death, Arnold Rand and a friend 
organized the Massachusetts Title Insurance Company, but 
presently Arnold returned to the law. Twenty years ago he 
was appointed Vice-President of the John Hancock Life In- 
surance Company, and Chairman of the Finance Committee, in 
which positions he did excellent work and was highly valued. 

During all these years he took a great interest in the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion, was Commander-in-Chief of the 

1 Proceedings t xuv. 703. 
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order, and for many years Recorder of the Commandery of 
Massachusetts. He had a strong belief in the lasting value of 
this Society, was indefatigable in its affairs, collected for the 
Legion many Civil War relics, and at last secured the fine 
quarters of the Loyal Legion in the Cadet Armory. As year 
after year rolled by, his never-failing energy and industry 
grew, and he drew to the Society many men, and indeed was 
the point around which old officers of our Army rallied and held 
fast to each other, to the Colors, and to the memories of the 
past. He always sought to bring to the Society not only the 
officers of the Regular Army but also the younger men, sons 
of the old officers, for he wished very much to perpetuate this 
Society. In times of peace the spirit of 1861 slumbers, but 
now in time of war it wakes up, and we recognize the values 
which the older men bring to the younger men. This spirit is 
but the soul of our nation and a great need of our lives today. 

We all owe Arnold Rand much for the interesting papers 
read to us, and for the hearty, jolly meetings where we dined and 
sang together each month, year after year. It was a moving 
sight to see those old soldiers stand up, listen to the prayer of 
Phillips Brooks or Edward Hale and others, and then them- 
selves repeat the Lord's Prayer. And then came the call to 
Attention, the clear, precise, official voice of Rand reading 
the record and bringing forward the new business. In such 
matters he showed a style and a care of detail which were most 
impressive. 

In the service, like many other men he did his full duty as 
a capable and gallant officer, sought and performed extra work 
as quartermaster, as aide, and later, in civil life, as recording 
officer of the Legion. As a soldier, he was kindly and careful 
toward his fellows, respectful toward his superiors; and through 
life he was cordial, and often affectionate, to his friends, of 
whom he had many. He was always ready to help other people. 
He met the discomforts and trials of the service cheerfully, 
and was reliable — so great a virtue of the soldier. And he 
won his way by all these qualities and by his absolute integrity. 
It was these qualities which our noble War Governor recognized. 

In this life we can ask nothing better than being used to 
advantage — a chance to serve in a good cause, without care 
for ourselves. Arnold Rand did this. Great troubles came 
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to him, and he bore them manfully and in silence. It was a 
life of note and excellence, and he has left a happy memory. 

Major Higginson then requested Mr. Warren to read the 
following lines: 

Ye That Have Faith. 

(Verses found pencilled on a sheet of paper in the pocket of a young Australian 
who died in the trenches at Gallipoli — evidently written by him just before he 
met his death. The lines were printed in an English paper, but it was unable to 
give the name of the writer.) 

Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 

Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 
And know that out of death and night shall rise 

The dawn of ampler life, 
Rejoice whatever anguish rend the heart, 

That God has given you a priceless dower, 
To live in these great times and have your part 

In Freedom's crowning hour. 
That ye may tell your sons who see the light 

High in the heavens — their heritage to take — 
"I saw the powers of Darkness put to flight, 

I saw the morning break." 

Mr. Theodore Clarke Smith then read the following 
tribute to Dr. Spring: 

"Professor Spring/' as we in Williamstown always called 
him — except when, in the pulpit, he assumed for us the more 
reverend appellation of "Doctor" — lived into the twentieth 
century as a vigorous example of a type now fast disappearing. 
He was an old-fashioned college professor, and an old-fashioned 
historian, such as was produced in the days before graduate 
schools, Ph.D.'s, and briskly technical methods of teaching 
and training. As professor and writer he lacked that profes- 
sional self-consciousness, that uneasy activity and persistence 
in methodology which is the pervading feature of our genera- 
tion. With him, teaching and writing history came as a result 
of inclination, developing rather late in life, but none the less 
genuinely; and each grew fundamentally from his early up- 
bringing as theological student and preacher. Such was the 
case with most of the college professors of the days before the 
Civil War and, although he entered the field of college work 
and of historical study when the new German influence was 
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beginning to be strongly felt in our universities, he was himself 
untouched by it. 

His career may be briefly summarized in his own words, 
sent to the twentieth anniversary report of his class at Williams 
College, 1863. 

I saw the light for the first time in the little hill town of Grafton, 
Vermont, January 5, 1840. My collegiate preparation was made at 
the Burr and Burton Academy in Manchester, Vermont. I studied 
theology at Hartford, Connecticut, and went to Andover for some 
months as a resident. I began preaching in a settled way at Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts, where I remained seven or eight years. A 
little later I found myself in the West in the State of Kansas, where 
I still remain. I was married at East Windsor Hill, Connecticut, 
September 25, 1867, to Sarah Elizabeth Thompson, daughter of 
Professor Willis Thompson. We have two children, Mary T. L., 
born July 2, 1870, and Samuel R., born October 22, 1871. 

To this may be added that he attended Williams College, 1858- 
1863, losing one year as a result of illness, receiving the degrees 
of A.B. in 1863, as well as B.D. from Hartford in 1866, and D.D. 
from the University of Kansas in 1886. His pastorates were at 
the Rollstone Congregational Church of Fitchburg, 1868-1875; 
and the Plymouth Congregational Church of Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, 1876-1881. 

In 1 88 1 he took the step of exchanging the pulpit for the 
professorial chair and became professor of English literature in 
the State University of Kansas, where he taught until, in the 
autumn of 1886, he was recalled to New England to be professor 
of English in Williams College. There, in his Alma Mater, he 
continued until his retirement in 1909. 

Leverett Wilson Spring was thus a New England farmer's son 
of the genuine Yankee type, who went to a hill college, worked 
his way through, entered the ministry and ultimately devoted 
his life to scholarship. There is much about him to suggest 
Holmes's famous passage in Elsie Verifier on the "New England 
Brahmin caste" which foreordains many a descendant of min- 
isters to a pastoral or literary career. The origin of these traits 
in him is, however, not wholly easy to trace. His family, the 
Springs, were old Watertown stock, original Puritan immigrants 
of 1634, who resided in what has since become the town of Wes- 
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ton. There were doctors and occasional parsons among them, 
notably Dr. Marshall Spring who, although a Tory at the time 
of the Revolution, was deemed so necessary on account of his 
profession, that he was not molested by his Whig neighbors. 
A younger son of this family, after the Revolution, took part 
in the movement to what was then the New England frontier, 
and was an early settler of the town of Grafton, in the Ver- 
mont hills back from the Connecticut valley. 

This little village, twelve miles from a railroad, still exists 
much as it was seventy years ago — remote, stagnant. Leverett 
Spring's father moved from this lovely if secluded place to Man- 
chester in the Vermont valley when the boy was nine years old, 
and there he grew up, working hard and aspiring toward an edu- 
cation. While the Spring blood was thus of the sound New Eng- 
land quality and the existence of Doctors and ministers may be 
enough to reveal the origin of his literary leanings, they do not 
appear quite adequate to account for a certain refinement or 
fine-grained sensitiveness about him. Perhaps his mother, 
Martha Atwood, of whom very little is known, may have been 
responsible, but this is only conjecture. 

A frail youth, regarded from the start as destined to an early 
grave, and repeatedly told so with true New England plainness 
by doctors and advisers; rejected for the army in 1861 as hope- 
lessly consumptive; he possessed a certain wiry tenacity which 
enabled him, as the old-time New England clergymen usually 
did, to outlive most of his classmates. He retained much of his 
physical strength and every particle of his mental acuteness to 
the end. Residents of Williamstown, observing his familiar 
figure, still attired, even after he had long left the pulpit, in a 
quasi-clerical garb and walking with apparently somewhat 
enfeebled knees over the hilly streets of the village, remarked 
that he had always given the same suggestion of weakness, and 
that as a matter of fact he could tire out most of them on a 
tramp. In the atmosphere of Boston he lost some of his 
significance. Where he belonged was in the college town 
among the ancient buildings, where the traditions of Mark 
Hopkins and the old-time Congregationalist schooling still 
lingered. 

As a teacher, Professor Spring was not burdened with method. 
He felt it to be his mission to open the eyes of the boys to the 
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beauties of the great poets and writers, and his lectures were 
less instruction than polished literary productions, filled with 
sympathetic appreciation and enthusiasm yet not lacking in 
criticism. Lasting into a period when professorial lecturing has 
come to be for the most part a matter of sub-heads and refer- 
ences, bibliographical aids and the hammering away on for- 
mulae, his utterances not infrequently evoked actual applause 
from the undergraduates. He probably did not exact much 
work from his classes. Pastors do not, as a rule, examine their 
congregations on the Bible or on the subject-matter of their 
sermons, and Professor Spring carried the sermonizing habit of 
mind into his college work. Those who have heard both sermons 
and lectures can testify that they closely resembled each other 
in their literary and reflective quality. 

He dropped into historical writing rather suddenly while he 
was teaching at the University of Kansas, by writing a volume 
on the History of Kansas for the American Commonwealth 
Series, published in 1885. This book is by no means technically 
perfect history, but it is based on a wide range of printed sources 
and upon all the personal reminiscences that the author could 
collect from survivors of the pioneer days. And it is written 
with zest, in a wholly unconventional style of language, appro- 
priate to the exciting, violent, grotesque, and often revolting 
events described. It is immensely entertaining, largely be- 
cause of the somewhat ironical humor that crops out incessantly. 
Probably for this reason it cannot be said to have satisfied all of 
the people of Kansas who would have preferred a more solemn, 
heroic tone. Most of all it infuriated the admirers of John 
Brown, who resented deeply the outspoken comments on their 
idol's deeds of blood, and the even-handed way in which the 
excesses of both sides were dealt with. 

Professor Spring wrote no other considerable historical work 
in this field, but he kept up his interest in Kansas matters, con- 
tributing articles and review of Kansas books to the American 
Historical Review and other periodicals. He also printed a num- 
ber of studies of Kansas figures, chiefly those of picturesque 
scoundrels, in the proceedings of this Society. His personal in- 
terviews with former "Border Ruffians M when collecting mate- 
rial for the Kansas seem to have given him a permanent in- 
terest in such types, in treating which his sense of irony and 
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sardonic humor persisted to the last, greatly to the entertain- 
ment of his hearers. 

His other extensive work, apart from occasional magazine 
articles on literary matters, concerned Williams College, to 
which he was ardently devoted. Besides editing several vol- 
umes of memorial addresses and the like, in 1893, ^ e published 
in 1888 an able and discriminating essay on Mark Hopkins, 
Teacher, and after his retirement produced, in the year of his 
death, a History of Williams College, which was a labor of love 
as well as of historic enthusiasm. In the desire to make his work 
the last word on the subject, Professor Spring not only used the 
sources already disclosed by his predecessors, but devoted him- 
self to unearthing additional material in contemporary news- 
papers, letters, deeds, wills, and, in short, all that could possibly 
be conjectured as likely to throw light on the early days of the 
institution. Abundantly "documented," it is a work clearly 
based on industrious scholarship, more especially in the first 
period in which the author's interest was greatest. The style 
is less vivacious than that of the Kansas, the sardonic humor be- 
ing softened and smoothed into a gentler touch. It was an old 
man's work, at peace with the world, the last tribute of a son of 
Williams to his beloved college. 

In his twenty-two years of service Professor Spring came to 
be an institution of Williamstown. Always quiet in manner, 
though with a pithy tongue and keen humor, he was uniformly 
friendly with the undergraduates, and his house was turned into 
a regular headquarters for student activities by his energetic 
and essentially social wife. The Shakespeare course that he gave 
was supplemented by Shakespeare readings administered by 
Mrs. Spring, in which students, townspeople, members of the 
faculty, and a succession of visiting young ladies — of whom 
Mrs. Spring seemed to possess an inexhaustible reservoir — all 
took part. Around the outskirts of these large, and sometimes 
noisy gatherings, moved the smiling, imperturbable, and genial 
professor. To returning alumni from the earlier days he was a 
reassuring figure, for even if they had not themselves been his 
students, at all events he looked more like what a professor 
ought to be than did the smart young whippersnappers in or- 
dinary civilian clothes who, in their eyes, seemed to rattle round 
in the chairs of the departed giants. 
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It would have seemed a perilous adventure to uproot such 
a well-established existence, but contrary to all expectations 
Mr. Spring's last years, spent in Boston, at first with his wife, 
and after her death with his son, were filled with interest and 
contentment. He worked and read, enjoyed new friends at the 
St. Botolph Club as well as old ones, and kept up his intellectual 
keenness as well as his genial kindliness of manner to the end. 
One of his greatest satisfactions was his membership, since 
1897, in this Society, at whose meetings he was a faithful at- 
tendant and to whose Proceedings he contributed, as has been 
said, several brief entertaining studies. His death, December 
23, 191 7, nearly completes the removal of a college Faculty 
generation. The Williams of today is officered by university- 
trained scholars and is probably more efficient than the older 
Williams, but the flavor given by such old-time ex-clergymen 
professors is something that the college world can ill afford to 
lose. 

Mr. Ford communicated a paper on 

Captain Wollaston, Humphrey Rasdell and 
Thomas Weston. 

One of the unsolved questions in New England history has 
been the visit of Captain Wollaston to the coast of New Eng- 
land, described by Bradford as follows: 

Aboute some .3- or -4. years before this time [1628], ther came 
over one Captaine Wolastone, (a man of pretie parts,) and with him 
.3. or .4. more of some eminencie, who brought with them a great 
many servants, with provissions and other implements for to begine 
a plantation; and pitched them selves in a place within the Massa- 
chusets, which they called, after their captains name, Mount- Wol- 
laston. Amongst whom was one Mr. Morton, 1 who, it should seeme, 
had some small adventure (of his owne or other mens) amongst them; 
but had little respecte amongst them, and was sleghted by the mean- 
est servants. Having continued ther some time, and not finding 
things to answer their expectations, nor profits to arise as they looked 
for, Captaine Wollaston takes a great part of the sarvants, and trans- 
ports them to Virginia, wher he puts them of at good rates, selling 

1 Morton claimed that he came to New England in 1622, but Bradford's testi- 
mony is the better. 
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their time to other men; and writes back to one Mr. Rassdall, one 
of his cheefe partners, and accounted their marchant, to bring an- 
other parte of them to Virginia likewise, intending to put them of 
ther as he had done the rest. And he, with the consente of the said 
Rasdall appoynted one Fitcher to be his Liuetenante, and governe 
the remaines of the plantation, till he or Rasdall returned to take 
further order theraboute. 1 

It was during RasdelPs absence that Morton raised a re- 
bellion in the plantation, ousted Fitcher, and set up his may- 
pole on Merry Mount — Mount Wollaston — which ended 
so disastrously to himself. My note in Bradford embodied 
what has been conjectured about Wollaston, for nothing 
definite was known. In glancing through some early records 
of Virginia printed in the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography the names Rastell and Woollisten caught my 
attention and recalled Rasdall and Wollaston. To my great 
delight on reading the records carefully I found that they did 
refer to the mariner whose name is still associated with these 
shores and to the very transaction outlined by Bradford. 
That this item, of such value to a proper understanding of 
Bradford, may be fittingly remembered I print all that the 
Virginia record contains. 2 

A Courte helde the xxvth of October, 1624 

present Sr. Francis Wyatt, Knight etc. George Sandys Thresurer, 
Capt. Roger Smith. 

Capt. John Martin Complayneth that whereas there were Articles 
and Covenante drawne betweene him and Mr. Humphrey Rastell 
for the Transportinge of the said marten, his servante and other his 
goodes vnto Virgina. The said mr. Rastell Caried him into new Eng- 
lande and thare detayned him 9 weekes to his great hurte Coste and 
hinderance. 

To which mr. Rastell replyeth that his Ship beinge leake and the 
wynde Contrary he was enforced to goe for new England and de- 
tayned Capt martin there no longer, then of necessitie he was Con- 
strayned to doe. And before his owne shipp was redy he hired 
annother shipp to Cary him to Virginia. 

William Holland gent sworne and Examined sayeth that ther 

1 Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation, n. 47. 

2 In the text of these records I have used a version prepared for me by Mrs. 
Randolph Dickins, who, as Miss Minnie V. Stinson, collated the Records of the 
Virginia Company of London for publication by the Library of Congress. 
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was a leake sprung in the said shipp, whereby they were in great 
danger and were forced to heave over boord some 40 basketts of 
bred, which was spoyled by the leakinge. 

John Crookdeack 1 sworne and Examined sayeth that the said 
shipp had a leake sprunge whereby ther was some 40 or 50 basketts 
of bread spoyled and hove overboord. And that at theire Cominge 
owt of England they resolved to come directly for Virginia and stired 
some butt [M. Rastell beinge very desirous to speake with the Shipp 
called the Southphenix 2 which then was at new England Directed his 
Course first thither to speke the said Shipp, beinge somwhat neere 
the Coast] 3 And styred theire Course so longe as the wynde served 
for Virginia, vntil the[y] were past the Hands, and the shipp beinge 
leakt and the Capt desirous to speak with the South Phoenix directed 
his coorse to new England. And also he sayeth that with in the tyme 
of 16 dyes the said shipp was made fitt and redy to come away for 
Virginia. 

John Smith sworne and Examined sayeth that at the sealinge of 
the wrightinges betwene Capt. Marten and Mr. Rastell, Mr. Rastell 
promised that one Tewsdy next following Capt. Martine should have 
5 men receved aboord and that Mr. Rastell wold take order for their 
Dyett and that they should be receaved abourd [which the said 5 
men went abourd but could not be receaved] 3 wher vpon this Exam, 
went to Mr. Rastell for a Tickett that these men might be receved 
abourd, but mr. Rastell said they nede not have a Tickett, for that 
he him self would be abourd in the after noone and geve order for 
them, whervppon the said 5 men went abourde But could not be 
receaved. Then this Exam went againe to Mr. Rastell and told him 
that he had geven noe order for the receaving of them, whervpon he 
made Answere which was 3 or 4 Dyes forbearanc. And about 2 or 3 
days after Capt. Marten Did meete 2 of those 5 men at Tower hill 
and asked them why they were not abourd, and they said they had 
had bin abourd but that they could not be receaved, whervpon 
Capt. marten gave them xij^ to goe downe to blackwall abourd the 
shipp, but at night they retorned again to Capt. martens howse and 
said they could not be receved abourde, after which tyme the said 5 
men were nott hurde of. Further he sayeth that after they were 
past the Hands, Thomas Scott one of the quartermasters said that 
yf it had beene Capt. Woollistens pleasure to have bent his Course 
for Virgina that the shipp might have been in Virgina very near a 

1 A mariner who was cast away in a boat near Newport News, March, 1627. 

2 Souch phenix is given in the Va. Mag. Hist, and Biog., but had it been named 
after the adventurer in the London Company it would have been Zouch. 

8 Words in brackets were struck out. 
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month before she could have Arrived in Canada [New England]. 
And that the wynde there was a good wynde for Virgina, but he 
thought the Capt. ment that some of them should not com there. 
And when they were arived at Canada he said the Mr. the Mr. mate 
with divers more of the seamen of the said ship said that yf it had 
beene theire pleasure they might have beene in Virgina before they 
were in Canada. 1 

And further this Examt. sayeth that with in a fortnight after the 
arrivall of the said shipp at Canada, she was made fitt and redy for 
her viage for Virginia, and that mr. Rastell gave order to the mr. to 
have all things in Redines, and swore with an othe that he would be 
gone the monday sennight after. 

And further this Exant sayeth that for the space of 6 weeks after 
there Arrivall at Canada, the said mr. Rastell did allow Capt. Mar- 
tin and his People but A biskett adye, and in that 6 weekes they had 
Flessh twice a weeke but very bad and not mans meate, and in that 
6 weeks the said Capt. Martin was allowed not aboue 2 li of butter 
but his people had not at all, and in that tyme they had noe beers, 
but beverage, and for over three weeks that they remained there they 
had noe Fleshe at all nor fish, vnles he sent his people for it A shore. 

And foorther he sayeth that when Capt. martin had indorced the 
release of his passage in the Vnitie, and had Cancelled the olde bond 
for performance of Covenantes and was bout to seale A new bond for 
performance of Covenantes Capt. martin demanded A Bond of 400 li 
from Mr. Rastell in like manr. for performance of his Covenantes 
which Mr. Rastell promised to doe, but after that Capt. martin had 
seled being Demanded he Denyed to Doe it. 

And further he sayeth that when mentione was made of indorsinge 
this release, Capt. martin put in this causione that the makinge of 
this release should be noe preiudice against any Article Contayned in 
the Covenantes, savinge onely for Transportinge him self and goods 
in the Swan instead of the Vnitie And further saith that that night 
the understant was sealed Capt. martin told this Exat. that he wold 
pay mr. Rastell all his Tobacco, and afterwards Attach it vntill such 
tyme as he Did know what damage he had sustayned in mr. Rastells 
not performinge of his Covenantes. 

Sackford wetherell sworne and Examined sayeth [that by the re- 
port of Mrs. James the 5 men] 2 that he bath harde mr. Rastell prom- 
ise to keepe 5 men of Capt. martins abourde and to give them Ticketts 
to be receved abourde and 3 of them told this Examt. they had been 
twyse abourde but could not be receved, and mrs. James told him 
that she knew them once abourde but could not be receved. 

1 Record imperfect. 2 Words in brackets were struck out. 
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And further sayeth that he asked mr. Wm. Edwards the mr. mate 
of the Vnitie (vppon some reporte formerly had) whether they were 
to go to Virgina or to new England First, and mr. Edwards said that 
Capt. wooliston and mr. Rastell were minded to goe to new England 
First, because they were afraid the South Phenix wold begone from 
Canada. 

And sayeth the Vnity was made redy within 14 dyes after theire 
Arivall at Canada, and that mr. Rastell said he wold take in goods 
and be gone but when the ship * was gone for England, then mr. 
Rastell pretended many excuses why he could nott goe. 

And foorther saieth that whilst they were at Canada they were 
allowed but 8 busketts for a man a weeke, and that they hadd 
4 peces of beefe a weeke to 5 men but some tymes they wanted 
that allowanc of beefe but how longe he cannot tell, besides they 
wanted their vsuall allowance of ottmeale and butter. 

And further he sayeth that Capt. martin alleging that the Release 
wold frustrat all the Covenantes formerly made by mr. Rastell, 
the said mr. Rastell replied no god forbid for it concerned no more 
but altoringe the passage owt of the Vnitie into the Swan. 

And further sayeth that uppon the redinge of Capt. wylliston his 
commission the seafaringe men said the[y] marveled Capt. Williston 
Wold cary Capt. Martine to Canada seing the Comission was to go 
to Virgina first, and this Examt asking how they wold Answere 
that, they said they were bound by the Charter partie to goe wyther 
mr. Rastell would haue them to goe. 2 

The record breaks off abruptly at this point and on the middle 
of a page, the rest of the page being blank, perhaps for further 
testimony. Nearly a month passed before the matter again 
came before the court. 

November the xxvijth 1624 

Satisfaction tendered by Capt. John Martin Esquire to Humffrey 
Rastell marchante, in the presence of Sr. Francis Wyatt Knight etc. 
Capt. Roger Smith, Abraham Peirsey marchant and Edward 
Blayney marchant. Imprimis in the hands of Capt. Roger Smith 

which he is now redy to pay 180 li of Tobacco 180 li 

In the hands of mr. michaell marshatt in Tobacco 090 li 

In the hands of Capt. Hamer in Tobacco 100 li 

In the custody of mr. Luke Boyse 6 kyne now redy to Calfe, And 
more in his hands 2 yeerling bullockes. Humfrey Rastell Doth nott 
Accept of this Tendor, vnless the parties in whose handes the said 

1 The South Phenix. 2 Va. Mag. Hist, and Biog., xx. 149. 
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Tobacco and Cattle were present to become Deptors, neither Doth 
he hold the goods Tendered to be Sufficyent for to geue him full 
Satisfactione. 1 

Nicholas Rayneberde Sworne by Capt. Ralfe Hamer the 23th 
of November, 1824. 

Capt. Marten beeing att Cape Ane abourd in the good ship called 
the Vnity Capt. Woolaston and Mr. Rastell coming aboard the same 
ship falling in to conference about their affayres Mr. Rastell the 
Merchant grew collericke and hott, beeing demanded of Capt. 
Marten wherefore hee kept prisoner in that kind and would make 
noe dispatch for Virgina. Whereupon hee answered most absurdly 
and said, Hee would not remoue out of the harbour vntill hee thought 
good, not yf the King and the Lordes of the councell of England were 
there. 

Secondly the said Capt. John Marten gave Mr. Rastell a bond 
Soe that the said Rastell was to give Capt. Martin another. Wher- 
vppon hee disired another of the said Rastell the Merchant, and hee 
denied that and would not. 

This haue I taken vppon my oath before Capt. Hamer and the 
Secretary. 

Nicholas Raynberd. 2 

Captain Martin appears to have been a somewhat difficult 
person to manage, and had quite definite views on what he 
wanted. He had received a patent for land in Virginia, but it 
was defective and the Company did not recognize it. So he 
appealed to certain members of the Privy Council and obtained 
from them a letter, reciting his having been "a longe and faith- 
full servant in the Southerne Colony for Virginia from the 
first begininge of that Chris tiann Plantacon vntill this day," 
his election to the first Council of Virginia, his appointment as 
master of ordnance, and other services to the Colony, asked 
that he might enjoy " sundry pryveledges, by Charter vnder 
our great Seale for the setlinge of a pryvate Plantation vppon 
his owne allottment of Land in Virginia.' ' 3 The answer of 
the Company was that the patent to Martin had been obtained 
by irregular methods and was absolutely void; and, moreover, 
Martin had refused to submit himself to the laws and orders 
of the Colony in Virginia, and had made his plantation a 

1 Va. Mag. Hist, and Biog., xx. 42. 2 lb., 38. 

8 Records Va. Co. (Kingsbury), 1. 595. 
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receptacle of disordered persons where such as were indebted 
(as he himself was) "do shroud and rescue them selues vnder 
his proteccon." Yet a new patent was offered on the sur- 
render of his old. 1 This was in February, 1622, and four 
months later Martin opened his guns on the Company by 
coolly offering to the King a circle of eighty miles of the settled 
part of Virginia as a King's forest, with Martin in charge, who 
might plant settlers upon it. 2 An agreement, quieting his 
opposition was not reached until February, 1624, when he 
once more attempted to give trouble by making the Company 
assume his debts. 3 His career is in important respects not 
unlike that of Thomas Morton, who came over with him. 

One more item from the Virginia record shows the frame 
of mind in which he landed in Virginia. 

The Testamony of mrs. mary whittakers taken before the Gouer- 
nor the 19th of November, 1624. 

She affirmeth that not long after Capt. Martin cam into James 
River he cam vnto the howse of Capt. Jabez [Isaac] whittakers and 
amonge much other Discourse complayning that he had lost his 
Cropp by coming in so late, the said Mrs. whittakers Demanded 
of him why he would com by Canada, to which the said Ca. Martin 
replied sof tlie whispering in her eare they both beinge neere together 
This was the last plotte of the Compeny to take away my poore liefe. 4 

The decision of the Court was given on the last day of 
November, 1624, and reads as follows: 

Wheras Capt. John Martyn by Covenant vnder his hande and 
seale ys to pay Mr. Humfrey Rastell for Transportinge of him self 
and twelve men and Certen goods, the some of two hundred, twenty 
and eight pownd ster. as Tobacco shal be woorth heere in redy 
money. 

Yt is ordered that there be abated for five men which should 

1 Records Va. Co. (Kingsbury), i. 611. For his indebtedness and improper 
retention of property entrusted to him, see lb., 491, 618, 635. 

2 lb., 11. 40. 
8 lb., 509. 

4 Va. Mag. Hist, and Biog., xxi. 48. See lb., 56, for Martin's Virginia "dia- 
monds" and crystals. That Martin believed in a plot against his life is further 
shown by testimony taken by the Court October 10, 1624: "Capt. Marten saye 
that Mr. Rastall and the Compeny had Consented to make him awaye" a state- 
ment repeated by two witnesses. lb., xix. 385; xxn. 2. 
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have been Transported and were nott, as also for theire victualls 
sixtie pownde sterlinge. 

Yt is ordered that there be six hundred pownd waight of Tobacco 
allowed Capt. John Martyn, for wrongs and damages in Caryinge 
him to Canada and detayninge him there, wherby he Arived soe 
late in Virgina, which six hundred pownd waight of Tobacco at two 
shillings the pownde Cometh to sixtie pownde ster. 

The Remander being one hundred and eight pownde ster., Capt. 
Martyn ys to paye in such Tobacco as shal be woorth heere two 
shillings a pownde, which will Amounte to one thowsand and fower- 
score pound of Tobacco which Capt. Martin is to paye to Mr. 
Humfrey Rastell Exec. Admr or assignes at or before the twenteth 
daye of December now next Enswinge in James Cyttie. And that 
yf the said Capt. Martyn do fayle in payinge of the said one Thow- 
sand and fowerscore pound of Tobacco in parte or in the whole at 
or before the days aforesaid, That then Capt. Martyn shall forfect 
the six hundred pownd of Tobacco allowed him for wronge and 
damages aforesaid. 

And that vppon the Payment of the saide one Thowsand and 
fowerscore pownd waight of Tobacco, The said Capt. Martyn and 
Mr. Humfrey Rastell shall seale Releases eyther to other for and 
Concerninge this Business. 1 

We find another mention of Rasdell in the Virginia records 
of the year 1625, probably in connection with this same voyage. 
It proves his interest in the supply of servants for Virginia: 

A Courte held the 17th of January, 1624I-25]. Present, Sir 
Francis Yyatt knight, Sir George Yardley, Knight, Mr. Threasurer, 
Doctor Pott and Capt. Smithe. . . . 

It is ordered that whereas there remayneth over and aboue those 
Disbursements Disbursed by mr. Rastell one hundred and forty 
pownd ster. at three shillings per pownd in the handes of mr. Rastell, 
That mr. Rastell shall leave those Dept[s] that are Dew to him here 
in Virginia Amountinge to two thowsand two hundred pownd 
waight of Tobacco, to this Courte as securitie Provided that mr. 
Rastell at or before the first Daye of februarye which shalbe in 
the yeere of owr lord god 16251-26] Do produce and send over from 
George Gauntlett a Discharge, that mr. Rastell shall haue those 
Deptes retorned him againe. 

Mr. Rastell acknowledgeth that he hath receaved three hundred 
and fyftye pownde waight of Tobacco of Sargeant Wm. Barry 

1 Va. Mag. Hist, and Biog., xxi., 58. 
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and John Warde, vppon Condicone to bringe or send over fower 
servantes to be bounde for five yeeres apeece at or before Christmas 
next or ellse to forfect seaven hundred pownd waight of Tobaco. 1 

Rasdell was not able to perform the contract, and on De- 
cember 19, 1625, the Court ordered: 

That mr. Stogden shall receave the twelve hundred waight of 
Tobacco Dew from George medcalfe to mr. Rastell. And owt of 
the said 1200 li waight to satisfi Livt. Barry and John Warde 700 
waight of Tobacco Dew to them from mr. Rastell for nott bringinge 
in the two servantes for them by Christmas Accordinge to Agree- 
ment. And for the other 500 waight remayninge of the 1200, and 
for the 400 waight receaved by mr. Stogden of Gregorie Dorye, Yt 
is ordered that mr. Stogden shall putt in Sufncyent securitie to be 
Accomptable to mr. Rastell or his Assigne for him, yf the said mr. 
Rastell by the first of f ebruary next send in A Discharge from George 
Gauntlett, Accordinge to an order made the 17th of January, 1624. 

These conditions were fair on the face, but the real situation 
of the servant may better be measured by a statement of 
Weston, a man not easily swayed by his feelings. 

mr. newman 2 Demanded of mr. weston at Canada, for to bringe 
him a servant over to Virgina. mr. weston replied he woold bringe 
none, yf he woold give him a hundred pownds. mr. newman asked 
him why, and mr. weston replied, that newman's mate was not 
able to keepe them, but would starve them and the said mr. westone 
further said, that servants were sold heere vpp and Downe like 
horses, and therf ore he held it nott lawfull to carie any. 3 

An uglier suggestion on this traffic in indentured servants 
is contained in a petition noted in the Virginia records, August, 
1626, and directly appertaining to Rasdell: 

Wheras by a peticione preferred in courte by Sir George Yardley, 
Knight, Governor, etc. in the behalfe of Margarett Pelteere, wyddow, 
and also by a certificate under the hande of Aldeman Lumley and 
also by a testimonie under the handes of Edward Webb and Thomas 
Gittins, clerk of Set Mary Stayninge it apereth that Abraham 
Peltere was not bound apprentice to Humphrey Rastelle whereby 
he might lawfully dispose of him, yet nevertheless he was bounde 

1 Va. Mag. Hist, and Biog., xxi. 283. 

2 Robert Newman. 

3 Va. Mag. Hist, and Biog., xxrv. 342. 
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prentice to the said Humphrey Rastell for vh yeres contrary to 
justice and equitie, and afterwards was assigned and putt over to 
John Hassarde by the saide Rastell and againe by the said Hassard 
putt over to Robert Thresher for the tearme of 4 yeeres for the 
some of eight hundred pownd weight of Tobacco, whereof 650 was 
paide in Lande as he affirmeth, now the Courte conceaveth that 
the saide Rastell hath donne great wrong to the said Abraham 
Pelteere contrary to the agreement made with his mother, as by 
the Testimony of Aldeman Lumley apeereth. The Courte doth 
therfore order that the said Abraham Pelteere be presently sett 
free, and remaine at the disposinge of Sir George Yardley, Knight, 
Governor, etc., accordinge to the Peticione of his said Mother, And 
the tobacco paid by the said Robert Thresher to John Hassarde 
may be recovered owt whatsoever estate remaineth heere in this 
countrey which doth properlie belonge either to the saide Rastell 
or the said Hassarde. To which purpose a warrant shalbe sent downe 
to Capt. Tucker to sequester the goodes of the saide Rastell and 
Hassarde until further order from the Governor and Councell. 

And wheras the said Abraham Pelteere hath served the saide 
Thresher for one yeere, that there be deductione made out of the 
goods of the said Rastell and Hassarde, which shalbe given unto 
the boy for his service. 1 

Rasdell was in Virginia, on April 10, 1625, and entered into 
the following agreement, interesting as showing the conditions 
of importing a servant: 

I Humphrey Rastell of London merchant Doe promise to Deliuer 
to Capt. Natha: Bass of Basses Choyse in wariscoyke one boye aged 
about Fowerteene Yeeres sumcyently appareled, accordinge to the 
vse and coustome of this Countrey, to serve him the said Basse or 
his assignes seaven Yeers from the twenteth of november next 
enswinge the Date heerof , for the trwe performance I binde my selfe 
in the penaltie or forfecture of five hundred pownd of Tobacco. 
In wittnes I have heere vnto sett my hande the xviij Daye of Aprill, 
1625. 

Humphrey Rastell. 2 

He was in James City, Virginia, June 6, 1625. 3 After that 
date I find no mention of his presence in Virginia until he 
appears as a signer of the commission issued, March 29, 1628, 

1 Va. Mag. Hist, and Biog., xxvi. 7. 

2 lb., xxv. 116. 
8 lb., 36. 
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to Sir Francis Wyatt and others, as colony commissioners to 
England. He must then have been a member of the Assembly, 
but the name of the plantation he represented is not given. 
Another member of this Assembly was Thomas Weston. 1 

These early court records of Virginia give more light upon 
the movements of Thomas Weston, whose connection with 
the Plymouth people when in Holland, and with the Wessa- 
gusset plantation is well known. The Swan was one of Weston's 
• vessels. Bradford, after describing the end of Weston's planta- 
tion in the autumn of 1623, states that " shortly after, Mr. 
Weston came over with some of the fishermen, under another 
name, and the disguise of a blacke-smithe," left the ship, and 
in a boat with a man or two started for Wessagusset. His boat 
was cast away in a storm, and he reached Plymouth without 
means, to beg for help. This he received in the shape of beaver, 
and went off to meet an expected ship with supplies. 2 Levett 
speaks of meeting him at the plantation of David Thompson, 3 
and " recovering" his ship Weston came to Plymouth to 
answer to Gorges for his conduct. 4 Unable to reduce Weston 
to obedience Gorges seized his ship, but finding it involved 
himself in difficulties he restored it, and towards spring Weston 
left for Virginia. The name of the ship has not been preserved. 
In 1624 Wollaston's party "from Weymouth in England, who 
are another sort of people than the former [Weston's]" 5 came in 
two ships to Wessagusset, and after a stay of some weeks, as 
stated above, the two leaders went to Virginia. One of the 
ships was the Swan. Weston was certainly in Virginia in 
December, 1625, for he was summoned to appear before the 
Governor and Council at James City, on December 12, and to 
"bring up his pynnace with him if winde and weather will 
serve." 6 Whether he had remained in Virginia in the mean- 
time cannot be determined. At some time a vessel, the Swan, 

1 Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1619-1659, 51, where the name is printed 
Rashell. Too great praise cannot be given to the publication of these Journals 
by the Virginia State Library — a notable series of thirteen volumes. 

2 Bradford, 1. 298. A note on Morton in the Va. Mag. Hist, and Biog. y xxrv. 
238, is a good example of historical misinterpretation. 

3 lb., 328 n. 

4 lb., 330. 

5 Prince, Annals. 

6 Va. Mag. Hist, and Biog., xxiv. 245; xxvi. 6. 
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in which he sailed, was at Damrills [Damarins] Cove, and one, 
Richard Williams, alias Cornish, had been executed on the 
ship, an incident giving some trouble. 1 The Swan was moored 
at Damrills Cove, where she was lying safe and out of danger; 
but being left in charge of Edward Nevell, he moved her away 
to a stage head, where "she hunge, and tooke hurte and within 
2 or 3 Dyes after she becam leaky." Nevell placed the ship 
near the rocks, and at low water she lay aground. Tobacco, 
forming a part of her cargo, was ruined, and Weston was 
ordered to pay damages and one-half the judgment fell upon 
Nevell. It appears that Weston sailed between the north, 
"Canada" as the records call it, and Virginia, transporting 
passengers and servants, and trading in tobacco. 2 Rasdell had 
dealings with him, leaving to him a settlement with Captain 
Martin. 3 

Weston had sent in 1622 to Damarins Cove, a ship, the 
Sparrow, which brought seven passengers and some letters, 
"but no vitalls [for Plymouth], nor any hope of any." 4 The 
passengers remained at Plymouth until they went to establish 
a plantation at Wessagusset, and the vessel went to Virginia. 
At a Court held in Virginia February 20, 1626, the following 
testimony was taken : 

Thomas Ramshee sworne and examined sayeth that mr. westone 
was owner of the sparrow, and Did sett her owt at his Charge from 
london to Virginia and landed Divers goodes into her. And that 
mander cam as purser of her, and this Deponent knoweth of no 
goodes that mander had in the shipp of his owne being a very poore 
man, and had not, as mander himselfe Confest to this Deponent 
money to buy himselfe necessaries for settinge him self foorth to 
sea but what he was faine to borrow of the said mr. weston. 5 

Still another item of New England history is contained in 
the following entry in the Virginia Court records, January 12, 
1626: 

Vppon a suite preferred in Court by Henry Woodward against 
Capt. John Stone concerning the performance of Couenants made 
betweene the said Henry Woodward on the one party and the said 

1 Va. Mag. Hist, and Biog., xxrv. 244, 340; xxv. 122. 

2 lb., xxiv. 245. 8 lb., 339. 

4 Bradford, 1. 256. 8 Va. Mag. Hist, and Biog., xxv. 226. 
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capt. John Stone and Humphrey Rastall on the other party, touch- 
inge the deliuery of fowre men vnto the said Henry with other 
conditions therein contained, It is ordered as followeth, that whereas 
the said Henry hath Formerly receaued and accepted three men 
seruants of the said Capt. Stone, and hath alsoe fayled in performance 
of the paiment of 600 li waight of Tobacco by him due, he the said 
Henry shall accept of the said three seruants receaued in full satis- 
faction of three of these fowre seruants which were conditioned to 
be deliuered vnto the said Henry, And it is alsoe ordered that the 
said Capt. Stone shall deliuer vnto the said Henry one other seruant 
apparelled according to the said conditions with in twenty dayes 
after the date of these presents; which orders being performed the 
said conditions and all couenants and bonds to be vtterly voide. 
It is ordered that the charges of this suite shalbe layed vppon the 
said Henry Woodward, 

This Capt. John Stone was the somewhat unrestrained 
trader mentioned in Bradford and Winthrop, who was killed 
by the Indians on Connecticut River, January, 1634. 1 If my 
supposition that Rasdell did not return to Virginia for a year 
or more after his first visit is correct, the relations between 
him and Stone were formed at Wessagusset or in Virginia in 
1624, a circumstance indicating that Stone may have been of 
the Wessagusset plantation. 

This new information may be thus summarized: 

1. Captain Wollaston (his full name still remains unknown), 
master of the Unity, and Humphrey Rasdell, a merchant of 
London and "merchant" [supercargo] in the Swan, set out for 
Virginia in 1624, and went to the Weston plantation at Wessa- 
gusset, where the ships remained for some weeks. As the Swan 
belonged to Weston that fact may explain the voyage, but 
according to the charter party the ships were to go "whither 
Mr. Rasdell would have them to goe." 

2. Wollaston took the Unity to Virginia, and later directed 
Rasdell to follow him to that colony. Nothing further is 
known of Wollaston, and it may be assumed that he went 
from Virginia to England. 

3. Rasdell also sailed for England after entering into agree- 
ments to supply the planters with servants. He did not return 
when looked for, and his property in Virginia was in part dis- 

1 Bradford, n. 192, 233; Winthrop, 1. 146. 
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posed of by the Court to meet his obligations. Later he was a 
member of the Virginia Assembly. 

4. Thomas Weston, well known for his relations with the 
Plymouth settlement, taking command of the Swan (possibly 
a second vessel of the name, and not the one in which Rasdell 
sailed,) traded with "Canada," that is, with the fishermen at 
Damarins Cove, in tobacco, fish and servants. On one of his 
northern voyages Cornish was hanged, the Swan was injured, 
and a consignment of tobacco damaged. 

5. Captain John Martin, a character prominent in the 
Virginia records, was one of the ".3. or -4. more of some 
eminencie" in the Wollaston party. Another was William 
Holland, "gent" 

Mr. Wendell called attention to the tradition that Woollas- 
ton was the proper pronunciation of the "mount," a tradition 
confirmed by the spelling found in the Virginia records. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. Rhodes, 
Thayer, Stanwood, and Lane. 
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OF 



WILLIAM WATSON GOODWIN. 
By GEORGE ANGIER GORDON. 



William Watson Goodwin was born at Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, May 9, 1 83 1. His father, Hersey Bradford Goodwin, 
was a Unitarian minister the colleague of Dr. Ezra Ripley, in 
Concord, and his mother was Lucretia Ann Watson of Plym- 
outh. Among his ancestors were thirteen of the Pilgrims who 
came over in the Mayflower. His mother died suddenly when 
he was six months old, and he was adopted by her father, 
Benjamin Marston Watson of Plymouth. Here he spent all 
Ms earlier years, with the exception of two — from 1834 to 1836 
— when he stayed with his father, who died in 1836. Here, 
too, he received his early education, and his early love for the 
study of Greek, through his uncle, Benjamin Marston Watson. 
Professor Goodwin himself said in a tribute to his uncle: "For 
more than three years, during most of which he was toiling 
like a laborer from morning to night on his brilliant task of 
transforming a piece of common Old Colony meadow, enclosed 
by stony hills, into the beautiful estate now known as Hillside, 
he devoted his evenings to what he deemed the equally impor- 
tant task of teaching me Greek." In all his other studies, he 
was prepared by the Plymouth High School for Harvard, which 
he entered in 1847. I n his senior year, he lived in Holworthy 
Hall, and took charge of the Phi Beta Kappa library. We are 
told that he was much disappointed at the elementary character 
of the teaching of that time at Harvard. He was graduated in 
1851, and for two years afterward he lived in Graduate Hall, 
which is now College House, as a Resident Graduate, teaching 
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private pupils. But since there was then no graduate depart- 
ment, he decided to go to Europe for further study. 

Accordingly, in August, 1853, he went abroad, going to the 
University of Gottingen. Here he studied under the famous 
classical scholars Schneidewin and K. F. Hermann, extending 
his knowledge of the Greek language and literature, and also 
mastering German. During the summer of 1854 he went to 
the University of Bonn for the summer term, and the follow- 
ing winter studied in Berlin. In 1855, however, he returned 
to Gottingen, and received there, in June, his Ph.D., after 
passing a two-hour oral examination before the faculty of 
Philosophy, in Ancient History, and Philology, and present- 
ing a dissertation on the Sea Power of the Ancients {De Potentiae 
Veterum Gentium Maritimae Epochis apud Eusebium). 

The following winter he spent in Rome, but in the spring, 
accompanied by a classmate, he went to Greece, visiting 
Athens, Sparta, and the Peloponnesus. He returned to America 
in June, and was appointed tutor in Greek and Latin to the 
sophomore class at Harvard. The following year he taught 
only Greek, much to his delight, owing to the increasing size 
of the classes — Greek at this time being required until the 
end of the sophomore year. "It may be doubted," says 
President Eliot, "whether in the long list of tutors who sub- 
sequently held office in Harvard College as President or Pro- 
fessor . . * there is a single American who, at the time of his 
appointment as tutor, had received so adequate a training at 
home and abroad in the subject he was to teach as Goodwin 
had received." 

In 1859 he was elected a Resident Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and the following year, at the 
age of twenty-nine, he succeeded Cornelius C. Felton as Eliot 
Professor of Greek Literature. This same year he published 
The Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb. This 
work passed through seven editions, and gave him an inter- 
national reputation as a scholar. "The distinction of the 
book," says Professor Smyth, "rests upon its range and ac- 
curacy of observation, upon its lucid and exact statements, 
upon a sobriety which holds fast to facts, to the exclusion of 
theoretical discussion, and upon a refusal to abandon the safe 
ground of ascertained law for the shifting sands of comparative 
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syntax as it was then known." It had a very great influence 
upon the teaching of Greek in this country, and also in England; 
it remains invaluable. 

On February 3, 1864, he was married at New York to Emily 
Haven Jenks, who died within a few years. He had two sons 
by his first marriage, one of whom, Horace Howard Goodwin, 
died young, and the other, Charles Haven Goodwin, who 
graduated from Harvard in 1888. He was a young man of 
promise and ability, and it was a terrible blow to Professor 
Goodwin when he died at his father's home in 1889. 

Professor Goodwin married on June 6, 1882, as his second 
wife Ellen Adelaide Chandler, a woman of lovely character and 
personal charm, who made Goodwin's home singularly happy. 

In 1870 his Elementary Greek Grammar was published, and 
the following summer, and many subsequent summers, he spent 
in Europe. 

He was one of the first to propose establishing a society to 
further and direct archaeological investigations, and was chosen 
a member of the executive committee of that society at its 
foundation. 

In 1882 he was appointed the first director of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. This was in his year 
of absence from the University. He was also at this time an 
agent of the United States Bureau of Education. He took 
much interest in the explorations in Greece, and received from 
the King of Greece the decoration of "Knight of the Cross of 
the Saviour." He spoke modern Greek with great facility 
and believed it essential to a thorough knowledge of classical. 
After his return to America he was made a trustee of this 
School, and was one of the most prominent members of its 
managing committee. 

In 1886 he was chosen a Resident Member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, and was thereafter one of its most 
important members, speaking on many occasions at its meet- 
ings, and was its corresponding secretary from 1894 to 1896. 
He was also a member of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
and in 1893 was made its vice-president, an office which he 
held until his death. 

At Harvard he was one of the first to advocate the "elective 
system," in its earlier form, and strove earnestly for a higher 
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standard of scholarship. He founded a scholarship in memory 
of his son, to be assigned "to some deserving student dis- 
tinguished in classical scholarship " either a Harvard graduate, 
a student in the Graduate School, or a member of the senior 
class. In June, 1901, he retired from active service in the 
University, being chosen Professor Emeritus. It is said during 
his forty-one years he was only absent three times from his 
classes, on account of sickness. His colleagues, pupils, and 
friends, led by President Eliot, gave a dinner in his honor 
on June 5, on which occasion he was presented with a silver 
loving cup. 

He received honorary degrees from Cambridge, Oxford, 
Edinburgh, and a renewal of his doctorate from Gottingen after 
fifty years, while in this country he was similarly honored by 
Amherst, Columbia, Chicago, Yale, and Harvard. 

He still kept his interest in the University, was an Overseer 
from 1903 to 1909, and continued to give his courses on Plato 
and Aristotle for seven years. He was also an ardent believer 
in the education of women. He was one of the first who rec- 
ommended the establishment of Radcliffe College; he taught 
there, and was long a member of its Council. 

In the spring of 1908 he made a trip to Mexico. His health, 
which had always been perfect up to this time, was never the 
same after his return. In June, 191 2, he became suddenly 
seriously ill, and died on the fifteenth of that month at his 
home on Follen Street. 

The writer of this sketch was for two years a pupil of Pro- 
fessor Goodwin's in the study of Plato and Aristotle. It is 
perhaps needless to say that Professor Goodwin's translations 
of his authors were always models of clearness and fidelity to 
the text. All his expositions were marked by precision, lumi- 
nousness, strength, and vitality. He was a strictly objective 
teacher, and rarely allowed his pupils to know whether he 
agreed or not with the theories and conclusions of his author. 
He did not think of Plato so much in terms of the philosopher 
as of the matchless writer of prose, and the great dramatic 
genius, by whom philosophic dialectic, as it had been in Athens 
and elsewhere in Greece, was made to live again, and live for- 
ever. He would frequently point out a bad argument in Plato, 
and immediately afterwards would qualify his censure by 
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adding that Plato must have known the argument was not 
good, that he was carried away by his sense of humor. Once, 
while reading in the Sixth Book of the Republic the passage 
about the sun as the offspring and similitude of the absolute 
good, Professor Goodwin's reserve gave way. , He paused 
in his reading to remark that whatever one might think about 
the truth of the theories of Plato, no one, with any sensibility, 
could fail to admire the magnificence with which he set forth 
his ideas. 

Goodwin was much more of an Aristotelian than a Platonist. 
Yet it was with Aristotle, as conceived by English Empiricists, 
that Goodwin largely sympathized. He had not reached the 
Aristotle of modern idealism. Perhaps it would be truer to 
say, that he did not believe in it. He once said to the writer, 
that while Aristotle could become an Arab to the Arabs, a 
Frenchman to the French, an Englishman to the English, and 
a Yankee to the Americans, it was inconceivable that he should 
ever be regarded as a German. This, of course, was a limita- 
tion, and the only serious limitation the writer ever saw in 
Goodwin's insight into things Greek. Reference has been 
made to the breaking of Professor Goodwin's reserve in reading 
a remarkable passage in Plato. In reading a famous passage 
in the Politics of Aristotle, again reserve gave way. In that 
passage, Aristotle says, in effect, "If there were human beings 
among us as superior to the rest of us as the statues of the 
Gods are to men in all ways, we should say to those super- 
men, 'To you we submit. You were born and raised up to 
rule us.'" Over this passage Professor Goodwin expressed his 
utmost pleasure. How near he came to German autocracy in 
these words it is needless to say. 

To his pupils he was one of the kindest, most patient, most 
devoted, and fairest of men. No teacher ever had, from first- 
class students, greater homage for his learning and character 
and power. Always noble and impressive in presence, as he 
advanced in years he became singularly so. One never saw him, 
in the last two decades of his life, without thinking how com- 
pletely typical he was, in body and in mind, of the best life of 
the race, to whose language and literature he devoted his genius 
and his power. 



